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ABSTR.AC'^ 



A theoretical framework of the learning process is 
presented and then used to evaluate the total educational program in 
the Fresno City Unified School District as part of PROJECT DESIGN, 
funded j.nder ESEA Title III. According to this framework, the learner 
must develop a self— concept by which he feels he can learn- From this 
self-concept the learner must experience alternatives, that is, 
become actively involved in selecting what he wants to learn and how 
and when he wants to learn it. By being allowed to explore and search 
for meaning, an inquiring process is developed. The power of learning 
resides in the ability to keep a question open, lending to a concept 
of education as continuous or open ended. It is felt that, in Fresno, 
the teaching staff is biased toward keeping the student passive in 
the educational, process. The above theoretical base should be used to 
change teachers* attitudes toward students. It is strongly suggested 
that a staff development program be instituted to provide detail on 
this learning theory and to promote desirable changes in the 
educational program. (LN) 
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FOREWORD 



PROJECT DESIGN (iHiter-Agenc^ Planning for Drban Educational Needs) 
was organized as a two-year project to develop a co2iQ)27ehensive 
long-range master plan of education for the piesno City UniHed 
School Eistid-ct in California. 



This project was conceived by school leadership to bring under 
one umbrella current major problems of the schools, the relation- 
ship of the schools to the broader comniunity, the iupact of 
educational change now occuridng throughout the nation, and a 
fresh view of the educational needs, goals and aspiretions of 
our youth and adults. The ultimate purpose of the project is 
to weld into an integrated plan the best use of available 
resources to meet the totality of current and projected needs 
acco]^ng to their rationa l prior ities. 



The bhited States Office of Education funded the proposal as an 
exeurolaiy Title III project, recognizing the urgency for develop- 
ing better planning processes for urban school systems. The 
first year of this project was organised to assess current and 
projected educational needs in the urban area served by the 
Fresno City Schools. Planning procedures mil be carried out 
in the second project year. 



A major dimension of the Needs Assessment is an analysis of 
educational and urban factors by a Task Force of specialists. 
This report is one of the Task Force Needs Assessment publica- 
tion series. See the inside back cover for the cou5)lete list 
project Needs Assessment publications. 
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DONALD H. DE LAY 

Director Teaching/Leaming Process 



Dr. De Lay was raised and educated in the Northwest, principally, 
Portland, Oregon. He received his B.S. degree from Oregon State 
University in 1950 and his M.S. degree at the University of Oregon 
in 1954, with an emphasis on administration. While completing work 
for the Masters degree, he was gaining practical experience through 
his activities in the Union High School at Monroe, Oregon where he 
progressed from teacher to principal to superintendent. 

At Portland, he gained further background from his work as Activity 
Director at Jefferson High School, and later vice-principal at Lincoln 
High School. Prior to moving to Stanford, he helped to design and 
implement an experimental project in the use of computers for education 
in the district. 

At Stanford, Dr. De Lay earned his Doctorate with a major emphasis 
in teacher education and secondary curriculum. Upon completion of 
his work for the Doctorate he was asked to remain on the Stanford 
staff to work with Dr. Robert Bush and Dr. Dwight Allen as director 
of a curriculum study and flexible scheduling project. He was respon- 
sible for the field in^ilementation of the major innovations derived 
from that study. During this time the schedulivig project involved 
approximately two hundred schools located throughout the United States 
and Japan. Well over one hundred of the project schools were actually 
reorganized through staff training and use of computer based procedures 
an indication of Dr. De Lay’s considerable experience in working with 
a variety of staff situations. 

In addition to his fieldwork. Dr. De Lay initiated and directed a 
research project in small group instruction at the Center for Research 
and Development in Teaching at Stanford University. 

As a result of his work in implementing ediicational innovations. Dr. 

De Lay has been in demand as a speaker and director of teacher and 
administrator workshops. In association with Dwight Allen, he has 
also directed several educational surveys and feasibility studies 
for computer applications. 



OLAN L. KNIGffl* ' 

Consultant Teaching/Learning Process 



Subsequent to receiving his B. S. and M. A. degrees in Education 
from the University of Oklahoma in 1949 and 1950, Mr. Knight became 
an instructor to Army officers in Marxist Dialecticism and Communist 
Propaganda. During this tour of military duty Mr. Knight also attended 
the Army Language School in Monterey, California and became an Inter- 
preter of Japanese Language. IVhile working in Japan as a Chemical 
Researcher and an Interrogator- interpreter of Japanese, he accepted a 
secondary teaching position for the Overseas Schools of American 
Dependents. In two years he became an Assistant Principal, and a year 
later. Principal, followed by an appointment as Superintendent of 
the Department of Defense Schools in Kyushu. At the same time he 
neld an appointment as an Assistant Professor of Japanese and the 

Philosophy of Education for the Far East Division of the Univer‘=5ty 
of Maryland. ^ 

In addition to his school administration duties, Mr. Knight worked 
3S the United States Air Force representative to the Japanese Government 
in matters pertaining to education. He was a representative in the 

same capacity to the American Consulate and to the American Cultural 
Center. 



Since 1966, Mr. Knight has been working with Dr. Dwight W., Allen and 
Dr. Donald De Lay on the Stanford School Scheduling System (Flexible 
Scheduling) as a consultant to schools across the United States. With 

Dr. De Lay he develop-.d a manual operation for flexible scheduling 
Without the assistance of the computer. 

Mr. Knight is presently working on a doctoral dissertation at Stanford 
dealing with the interrelations of student attitudes and instructional 
designs . 



DAVID NYBERG 

Consultant Teaching/Leaming Process 



Mr. Nyberg credits himself with an informal degree in People Watching, 
and undocumented degrees in American and European literature. Stanford 
University credits him with an A. B. in psychology. His personal 
experience has provoked formal studies in college student marriage, 
academic anxiety and fear of failure as a life style in America. 

He has done research at the Institute for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences (psycholinguistics), the Institute for the Study of 
Human Problems (personality development), the Institute for Research 
in Hypnosis (methods and susceptibility, pain tolerance), and the 
Center for Research and Development in Teaching (small group instruc- 
tion) . 

He does not admit to any teaching experience, but he has bewildered 
a number of students on the topics of contemporary education, the 
psychology of education, the philosophy of education, and modern 
American poetry. 

At Davis -MacConne 11 -Ralston, Inc., Mr. Nyberg acts in the capacity 
of small group facilitator, assessor of teacher/ learner situations, 
propagandist and thorn. His most recent writings include articles 
on the use of CRAM (Comprehensive Random Achievement Monitor) as a 
teaching method (co-authored by Don De Lay), a comparison of John 
Dewey and Albert Camus in reference to the context and quality of 
thought, and a theoretical case for indeterminacy as a basis for teach- 
ing and learning. 

He is now at work on a Ph.D. thesis tentatively entitled "The Philosophy 
of Humanistic Psychology". 
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PROPAEDSUTICo OF A LSAiSOTG THSORT 



In the fourteenth centuiy^ before books became an available 
public cojTDJiocJity , scholars stood before large crowds of students 
reading from manuscript scrolls . The students were expected to 
menorize what they heard. In the twentieth century we have avail- 
able not only all the books that we could possible read in a life- 
time, but ^ incredibly rich resource of other media and travel 
opportunities as wellj yet our teachers still stand in front of 
larp crovjds of students and read from scrolls (albeit being some- 
what more up-to-date). The students are still expected to memor- 
ize what th^ hear. In six hundred years there have been a few 
relatively brief nurries of concern about how people learn, but 
the basic and ancient model of lecture -memorize-test is still, 
incredibly enough^ accepted as the t-^ay# 

Classr*ooms are so far out of step vri.th what is going on in the 
world outside (a discrepancy with which every student and'teacher is 
familiar) that they Iiave virtually become halls for an habitual 
conformity game. A child learns from his elders to play the School 
Game in order to dissipate fear — fear of parent and teacher and 
teacher reprisal, peer ridicule, some sort of abstract failure to 
keep within the horizontal blue lines and the vertical red line margins 
and most sad of all, fear of making a mistake (which is to say, in 
many cases, being inventive). It is this soldi of reprehensible adult 
behavior that provoked Alfred Adler to define education as "the pro- 
cess of transferring the notes of the teacher to the notebook of the 
pupil without passing through the head of either." He was joined 

Albert Einstein who quipped that "Education is what’s 
when you have forgotten everything you learned in school . " 

It would be frighteningly easy to go on deluding the traditions 
of institutionalized education in this country, but the more important 
task is formulating a sound basis for providing significant improve- 
ment in the learning opportunities for our children. We cannot im- 
prove educaoion without changing it, and we are reluctant to begin 
because changing always involves a risk. Given the state of educa- 
tion noi'r, hoifever, we would consider the refusal to risk a gross 
irresponsibility for it would mean perpetuating a situation which is 
approaching its final limits of tolerability. Six hundred years 
is enough time for caution. 

Our concern is for human beings. Our basic assumption under- 

S-H that follox-Ts in this paper is that schools abound with good 
people who really want to do a better job of helping students, who 
reallj^ care about tneir work and who are willing to spend the vast 
amount of energy necessary for breaking through into improvement. 

If we could, not believe this, we would have no reason for }iope at all. 
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3A3SS H)R LRajs-ilrJG 



There have been hundreds o_‘ statements made about what the 
purpose of school is; to us, '"rhe best one is simply ^ help students 
want to leai*n « l.nat we mean by /.earning is a change in personal be- 
havior of w’nich the person is aw.'ire. It seer*is at least redundant, if 
not naive, to say that, yet many schools operate as if learning were 
a function of information accumulation alone. Learning, in our 
opinion, is a product of two functions: acquiring information, and 

ijiore importantly, discovering and developing personal meanin;; . It 
is the combination of information plus its personal meaning to the 
learner that creates r. behavioral change. 



Learning = Information + Personal Meaning Behavioral Change 



Too often foiTiial learning is artificially terminated by tests 
at the informational level. The behavioral change resulting from 
information digestion of tiiis nature comes in the form of finger 
movement on a test paper. Any first year algebra student can teU 
you how fast this imprint of "learning" fades, how significant it 
remains to him. If we are serious about improving schools, x^e must 
look carefully at xdiat we believe about learning, for x-re cannot make 
a case for change based on any other premise. 



For the most paid,, learning is a unique, lonesome, personal 
process. The nuidber of variances that exist in one human being, let 
alone among a whole group of people, is fantastic. These variances 
in multiple corabinations account for differences in the ways people 
leam. It follows that if we want to be as effective as x^e can in 
facilitating learning, we cannot afford to ignore indixrldual differ- 
ences. To "indixriduaiize instiTiction" seems to us a "valid and de- 
sirable goal. Me are astonished, however, at the frequency of its 
verba.lization contrasted with the paucity of its practice. He seem 
to find comfort in talking about better things, good things, even 
though we haven’t the courage to do them. 



Just as x^re tend to fear the unlmoxm, change of anj»" sort, we also 
tend to avoid personal matters. Yet learning is a personal matter. 

VJe push ourselves to find x-rays of dealing x-jith the ambiguous, and of, 
overcoiiiing our fear of approacliing people on a personal, individual 
level — the level at xfnich vie find significant personal meaning . 

Before getting into the more detailed elements of learning, we 
would like to mention the importance of the ethos or context in whi-ch 
learning takes place. Currently most of our schools are fashioned 
after military or penal models xrjhich are basically control-oriented. 
The assumption is that persons within the confines of the institution 
need con'brol because they are untrustworthy. This attitude is, to say 
the least, not conducive to inventive, risky, highly personalized be- 
ha"vior, xjiiich is to say, learning. 
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In ordsr for* tho kind, of Isaming "biist/ " W6 b.t& x-slking s.i>out oo i>3k6 
place in the school, the institution imist be operated in such a way 
as to convince teachers and students that their learning and indepen- 
dence is more important than their control. If this atmosphere is not 
created by the administration, whatever attempts we make to improve 
learning will be crushed into insignificance. Personal meaning cannot 
flourish in a tightly controlled, mistruscful context which does not 
allow for ambiguity and surprise. 



Student Selection 



We cannot imagine anything more restrictive for a leamer than 
to be given alternatives of only token dimensions (e.g., between A and a) 
Or to be given no choice at a,ll. It is iuportant that a teacher pro- 
vide as broad an array of alternatives as possible at eveiy juncture of 



learning for every student* This is no small task; in fact, it is a 
lot of work. VJhat is really important, hovjever, is that the leamer 
feels he has the right to select what he wants to learn, how and when 
he wants to learn it. The teacher’s job here is to provide the alter- 
natives and to help the student ferret out the probable consequences 
he will face once he begins acting on his choice. In this way the 
student takes responsibility (or at least shares it with the teacher) 
for what he does, for what he wants to do* This is a much different/ 
form of behavior than following rules and assignments against one’s 



wishes. Alternatives are important, but student selection is vital for 
allowing learning to become a personal process. 






Active Involvement 

We believe that it is not what you put into a student through 
his hearing apparatus but what you get out of him through various 
behaviors that makes the difference in learning. To require a stu- 
dent to sit passively absorbing (or ignoring) teacher-talk is to 
encourage all forms of passive, nonproductive,, sedentary behavior. 
Learning is essentially an active process, a behavior change. 

Sitting quietly, listening dutifully is passive and, therefore, a 
deterrent to learning as we have defined it. Personal meaning can- 
not evolve when a person is not involved in what is going on around 
him. It is difficult to be involved when not allowed to be active; 
without involvement choice is irrelevant* The only thing you can 
get out of a passive sponge is vrhat you a3JLow it to soak up, and 
you generally have to squeeze pretty hard to get back what you already 
had. The sponge, by the v?ay, is left empty again. 

One of the most fundamental skills that we want our graduates 
to have is verbal dexterity — the ability to handle thoughts in terms 
of words* We want them to learn how to talk* Why then have teacher 
talking and student quietude become the core elements of teaching? 

How can we expect a student to leam how to talk when we are forever 
telling him to be quiet? We estimate that about 80:^ of teacher-talk 
has a negative effect on learning. It disallows active involvement 
on the part of the learner* 




Inquiry 



The i>ower for learning resides in keeping questions open. A 
rhetoric of conclusions presented in rapid fire machine-gun style 
does not lend itself to provoking inquiring behavior in students. In 
fact, it tends to deaden curiosity. It seems to us that vie should 
rather be encouraging curiosity in learners by raising questions, for 
it is in the search for answers (or further questions) by the leamer 
that learning takes place. Learning is an inquiring process . It is 
obvious that all- available knov?ledge or information cannot possibly 
be presented to students — there is too much of it and it changes 
too rapidly. It would be much more to the point if we were to help 
equip students vjith the necessary tools for inquiry so they would 
learn to deal viith change per se, and so they could search out their 
ovm meanings in terms of their own interests. 

Intrinsic Revxard 

Perhaps the most talked about issue in learning today is i^in- 
forcement or revzard. Education is being inundated "with a mass of 
commercially prepared material that is based on the simplistic notion 
that information properly defined, segmented, and sequenced (pro- 
grammed) can be "learned” more efficiently. The principal idea beliind 
this kind of programmed material is immediate reinforcement, i.e.^the 
leamer is reinforced after each frame or segment of the program. This 
reinforcement or reward can be anything from a "Correct" to a smile to 
a .jellybean, and the process seems to be equally effective with pigeons 
or people (although pigeons do prefer com). iJhen properly used, this 
reinforcement schedule is a powerful adjunct to learning. Host often, 
however, it is directed at informational levels and seldom does it have 
any relation to meaning. It seems to us that this issue could stand 
a revaluation; teachers have better things to do than act as "teenage 
reinforcement agents" with their pockets full of jellybeans, com or 
smiles . 

Our most critical objection to this type of reward system is 
that the leamer perceives it as extrinsic to himself. This is also 
tme of the most common rei-mrd in education, namely grades. Extrin- 
sically perceived rex-iards tend to separate and barricade the leamer 
from the subject and the person directing the process and issuing the 
rei^ards. This may explain, in part, the need for control of students 
in most schools. It seems ironic that the most comraon rewards by 
educators predictably drive students away from leam 2 .ng. 

Sometime ago one of the authors (Don De Lay) devised a plan^ 
to monitor student progress on a continuous basis throughout the 
duration of a course. The idea was to give a rather short test 
which represented a sample of the entire curriculum of the course 
several times during the semester. 



-K-CRAI4: Comnrehensive Random Achievement 14onitor 
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By sampling responses to the material by different students at random- 
ized intervals, he Mas able to monitor the progress of each student 
and the entire class in terms of the final course objectives. All the 
tests ^'ere "finals” in a sense, and they i/iere never announced ahead of 
time. No one knevj nhen they v;ould be taking what form of the test. 




weeks hostility was evident but gradually subsiding. The tests were 
always returned and never graded; the only marks were sinall checks on 
items the studeno seemed confused about. As the course progressed 
si/Uaents began to realise that they were not being evaluated; more— 




adea of what they might like to pursue next. Students began to request 
test rather than object to it . Here, perceptions of the same test 
given to the same students under the same conditions were reversed 
from "an extilnsic evaluation” to "an intrinsic feedback" — or know- 
ledge of results toward the learner ^s own selected goals. We think 
Carl Rogers was right in saying that "evaluation destroys communica- 
tion"; when evaluation was eliminated, communication improved between 
the teacher and the students, and among the students themselves. We 
are certain that personal communication is intimately related to 
learning. 



vvlien a student feels that he is being assisted by knowing his 
OTvn pix)gress toward his own goals, he soon assumes an attitude of 
wanting to know and even enjoying the process of inquiry. The re- 
sults of feedback can lead to the intrinsic joy of learning for its 
oim sake, which in turn leads to the ultimate goal of our teaching: 
to become imnecessary. Learning is a continuous life-long process. 
To become a "learning person," one must consciously pursue learning 
T-Jith zest and be comfortable in an indeterminate, ever changing, 
exciting world. 



In our efforts to sort out and be efficient with student feed- 
back, we lun the danger of losing the important human element of 
concern , vie have never met a human being who did not respond to 
what he perceived as authentic, spontaneous concern about his pro- 
gress or well-being from a significant other. It is this authentic 
human warmth of real concern which transposes feedback from something 
that is merely important to something that is really powerful. It is 
extremely important that teachers lovjer their "stranger level" with 
students — risk really knoviing students as persons. This is the heart 
of the process of human feedback which raises learning to a persona- 
lized level. The ultimate evil in teaching is to insulate oneself from 
students by abstracting them into objects, for every student knows 
that he really e:dLsts right there in the "here and now," and his is a 
veiy personal, concrete existence. 
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Self-Ssteem 



There is a great deal of evidence supporting the notion that 
the way a teacher feels about his students and the way the student 
feels about himself is of critical importance for learning, when a 
teacher expects a student’s aciiievement level to be high, the stu- 
dent’s 3.chievement level tends to be nign. iVhen stunents are con- 
vinced that they can learn, and that others (namely the teacher) 
also are convinced that they can learn, they in fact do learn. 
Conversely, when neither teacher nor student is confident that a 
task can be done well, the task probably mil not be done well.* 



It is e:ctremely inrooriiant that teachers believe in tlieir 
students and that this belief be open enough to be perceived by the 
student. Expectations of the teacher and of tne student tend x>o be 
fulfilled. Positive self-esteem is a requisite for learning. G. B. 
Shaw said it best in the last scene of fi/-graalion : 



.... the difference between a lady and a flower girl 
is not how she behaves, but hovj she’s treated. I shall 
always be a floifer girl to Professor Higgins, because he 
always treats me as a ilow^er girl, and always will 5 out 
I know I can be a lady to you, because you always treat 
me as a lady, and always will. 

All teachers need to answer the question, ”Bo I treat ny stu- 
dents as flower girls or ladies?" The answer may well hold the key 
to their success. 



In a sense, we have dissected learning into five parts in order 
to more ulearly define each function. The learning process exists 
however, as a con5)lete experience with all its parts in motion, flow- 
ing as part of the living person. Our segmented treatment only points 
to the trivial amount of knowledge that we have about people, es'^cial- 
ly about how they learn. So, admitting a delicate balance of philo- 
sophical, psychological and sociological assumptions, we have tried 
to establish a conceptual perspective which a person in all his unique- 
ness can apply to his ovm context with all its particular lirditations. 
Each person must first commit himself to some position in learning he 
believes in and then he imast do something about it. As a person shifts 
from an intellectual commitment to a behavioral commitment, expeij,- ^ 
0ncing vjith other persons, then fche refinement process of experiential 
learning can begin. 



^Rosenthal, R. and Jacobson, L. Pygmalion in the .Classroom . Ito 
York: Holt, Pdnehart and Vinston, I96B. 
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SXAIiELES OF TKS TKEDHI W A SCIK)OL SSTTIfTG 

-Such an illusive , indeterminate, personal, changing position 
in learning is iii5)ossible to reduce to a concrete model. The best 
we can do at this poinu is to offer some exanroles of how these con- 
cepts might be applied in learning situations^ 

The whole process begins with a respect for individual differ- 
ences, in students and in teachers. The two main facets of differ- 
ences we are concerned ■wi’C-'i nere are interest and rate of orogress. 
if we want to aHovj a studo*.t to act on his interests at his ovjn pace, 
one beacner lias a responsioility uo present an environm^t wliich pro- 
vides desirable and reasonable choices for each student. That is to 
say, the ceacher’s first 30b as the class begins is to present all the 
material ^ (say in a mineographed outline form) he wishes to deal i/ith, 
encouraging the students to decide hovi they irsnt to get into it. This 
maueiial musu be a riroduct of the te-a.cher’s oi-jn interests and feel- 
ings of cor;K)etenc9. This is important, in our vieij, because the feel- 
ings a teacher has about what he is doing transfers along v-Jith infor- 
ri^tion; ii ohe oeacner is entnusiastic , the chance of a student be- 
coming enthusiastic also is increased. It is difficult to be enthu- 
siastic about something one is not interested in; therefore, teachers 
should teach wnat they want to teach. Anytliing that .ieopardiaes a 
student 5 s interest in learning is a travesty. A bored Leacher, or a 
h^/pocritical one is a travesty. 

¥ith interest and enthusiasm come comfort and intimacy -- in- 
volvement. How these elements develop and merge is a personal matter. 

teacher cannot expect nis students bo follow his involvement pattern, 
rather he must allow for divergent patterns bo emerge. Tills sort of 
indeterminacy is easier to bear when one is essentially "at home" mtli 
what one is doing, and this sort of indeterminacy is essential to bear • 
if choice is to be allowed. Once the teacher is freed from strictly 
infonna/bional concerns, when he is teaching what he feels comfortable 
i- 7 itn, he viill be able to devote more energy and time to oersonalizin^^ 
instruction . 



One way to handle informational concerns is through the large 
group instruction mode which allows hundreds of students to share'^one 
teacher at his best. In this instance, all students taking a certain 
class (say English ill) can be scheduled to hear a lecture on Keats by 
the faculty member whose special interest is Keats. T)ie idea here is 
to present a limited amouno 01 material "with the intention of making 
a laigh-interest impact. This can best be done by someone who has 
high level of i.nterest in the material. The purpose is not to provide 
ansi-iers or to "cover" a unit, but to raise questions and bo encourage 
inquiry. Large group presentations do not represent learning directly^ 
it is only in students * use of the ideas and information presented, 
that leamdjig occurs. Large group presentations are helpful in start- 
ing individual processes of learning. 
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Personal meaning can perhaps best be explored through small 
group processes. In this situation ten to fifteen students meet -with 
their teacher in an atmosphere wliich must be established in the open 
as nonevaluative^ free-iloi-o.ng and self -governing. Only in these cir- 
cumstances wil?. the membership phenomenon occur. This phenomenon is 
not n^rsterious or n^ystical: it is, iTather, a normal consequence of ex- 
tended lace-to-facc contact. It indicates strongly that, given the 
chance, people would rather talk with each other meaningfully and 
openly than peripherally and defensively/". If circumstances are not 
threatening, communicative interaction will transcend formal infor- 
mation exchange to lei^els of pe:''sonai meaning, mutua'^ support 
sharing. It this .juncture st" \.nts and teachers cannot play games: 
they must be themselves. Is is a valuable learning experience to 
present a meaningfu?-. idea of one’s oi-jn to peers and adu’’ ts who will re 
spond in honest and ^Jinpredictable ways. A situation a ' trust and non- 
evaluation m?l:c'- this experience possible to the e"' ^ '-nt that fear of 
self-e:qpression is reduced. The phenomenon o" .;roup meinbersiiip is 
critical in this process: as people begin .o share their knov/ledge 

and feelings, stranger levels go way dowvi and personal risk levels 
go way up until mutual support and concern are realized through member 
ship acceptance. As the membership occurs group life becomes in- 
creasingly open, free and functional. 



As this phenomenon is manifested, the sensitive teacher will 
recognize a great wealth of data to aid his efforts in personalising 
his learning assistance. An ever increasing number of secure and 
open teachers are finding the joy of really knowing their students 
through this experience which enables them to perform at their 
highest and most rewarding levels of competence and concern. 

It is important to remember that the difference between large 
group instmction and small group instruction is not the number of 
students present, but what happens to them. A teacher can "present" 
to hOO students or to one student: it is always large group instruc- 
tion if the teacher dominates the presentation. Teachers must be 
careful of subconscious or habitual dominance, and they must be 
vigil'"' in remaining open so that students may develop in their own 
personal ways. I'Je consider the ability to allovr a group of students 
to form an open and flowing communication one of the highest forms 
of human competency. 



Assuming that students understand their nevj perfomnance roles 
and that teachers and students know each other, the sensitive and 
aware teacher can begin to respond on a personal level to student 
behavior as it manifests interests and needs. For this to be pos- 
sible, the school atmosphere, or ethos, must be perceived by the 
student as open -autonomous ; that is, he must perceive his own free- 
dom and responsibility in pursuing goals that he can choose. Uric*’ 
these circumstances, the emergence of an independent, productive 
learner is predictable. 
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The curriculiim coiild be produced 1370m the interaction between 
students and teacher, fi-om the autonomous use of independent time, 
and from the scope and range of personal interests. It is critical 
that there be no forced connection between teacher pi^sentation and 
Soudenu work if our efforts are to be directed tov^arxi a’.;akening and 
expanding interests, rather than directing and whittling them."^ 



A further word about student independence is in order, for at 
any given time in any course any student will be somewhe‘>^e betwee»'» 
the two exoremcs of needing a gre-.t deal of personal help and need- 
ing to be left completely alo'■^ . It is very important to continually 
2 *eminu oneself that people c‘ ,.nge constantly and rapi>ily. A teacher 
nusG bo sensitive to tr-es j changes in others if he is t'j '-espond spon- 



taneous .ly 



auGuiirr. 



- 



and he ^ of ul 1 , 



1 .G X3 cai. ana good to descraoe a few pot^viGials in a nersonalized 
*,g Sj.i/Uataon, out the heart of the mat -or rests i-jith the abi3,ity 
of the adult helpers (teachers) to change continuously. iDach learner 
nust be provided a constantly changing and expanding range of choices 
irom w.i5.ch to select . Students must be made vividly aware of their 
ov/n responsaoiliGy in learning, that their perfoirmance is va7iued, and 
that learaing is an active -process. A narrative of inquiry must be 
initialed and every eifort must be given to keep this personal inquiry 
open tenninating functions must be miniinized. Adults in a school, 
must be authentically concerned with students enough bo keep each 
student personally aware of his progress toward his o\m goals in an 
atmospliere of intrinsic rei^ard . Above all, the student must be afforded 
dignity''; he must know that adults and peers believe in him so he may 
believ-e in himself, and develop self-esteem. 



These are different and difficult 'roles for adults in a school. 

On the other hand, it seems feasible that the personal energy needed 
to personalize a school may be far less taxing and imrch more rewarding 
than the effort needed to control a school. For example, it may be 
possible to stop trying to motivate students by doing something to 

aiiH replace this function with attempts to win consent, something 
students give . Rather than control all students at all times, perhaps 
we should only control tne ve3y few who prove they need it and release 
the vast majority of students who really intend to do what is necessany 
to succeed. The traditional adult role in **lea 3 ming** — — giving to the 
student what the adult wants him to get and then taking back what the 
adult wants to prove the student got it -- may be reversed so the student. 
gives what he wants to the teacher and tak:es what he wants from the 
teacher. The curriculum, rather than being restricted, could be 
expanded by the students. If fear of grades, reprisal and the 
"pe37manent record" were eliminated, authentic mutual trust could 
become a prominent characte37istic of the school atmosphere. 



School p37esently is a "game" for most students; if the incent 
for playing at the game were removed, the potential for a warmi humaji 
atmosphere to exist would become real. Then students would have good 
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reason to give of themselves, to risk the unknovm in learning, and 
to enjoy the whole process. Moreover, we believe tnat the vast 
majority/ of adults in public education are able and willing to risk 
themselves and give of their own energy to pro\ride a better oopor- 
tunit;/ for children to really learn to learn. 



3U2'!M.ilRY OF SURViiY DATA 



3TUDiil^T OPINION SCALE' 



iiie follov;ing data wer collected from a random selection of 
classes in four high sciiools and five junior high scnools. SaiJipie 
iC -- (1?7 Ho, 262 JH-3). V.'e have chosen to examine t .e data in 

terms of the live concepts discussed in the prevlf^u ; section of 
this report: student selection, activ’^e invoiv^min^, inquiry, 

inc-rinsic rev/ard and self-esteem. 



Student Selection 



Question -7 was aimed specifically at this concept in terms of 
classroom behavior, not in course selecuion or registration. Forty- 
six percent of the high school students said they could select what 
they wanted to do less than half of the time- h0% said t:iey could 
never make their own selections. On the junior high level the figurei 
r*un parallel: sometime (less than half of the time), and 31 ^ 

never. It is interesting to note that choice in the classroom 
diminishes with educational levels It seems ironic that high school 
students feel less free to select activities in the classroom than do 
junior high school students. Over-all, 78% of the students surveyed 
do not have a significant opportunity to make their own choices in 
class. 



Tv 70 other questions (#16 and #18) relate to this concept. Fifty- 
one percent of all students say that from half to none of what they 
learn in school will be helpful to them in the real world, (Question I 6 ). 
Whether not this is an accurate perception on their part is question- 
able, but their feeling on the matter bears significance on the learning 
that takes place. It is difficult to apply oneself to what is perceived 
as worthless. About one third of the students "bum the teacher off" 
from half to most of the time in class. The indication here is that 
the lack of opportunity to choose leads to a good deal of wasted time 
and effort for both teachers and students: a large percentage of tne 

students cannot keep their minds on what is going on because it is 
irrelevant to them. 







Appendix X 



/^ciixve XnvoXvGni6nt» 
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As was pointed ou:- above, on! ’*"“ 




^Qus-> 

ed 

••dull" to -Yer/ r; --ga, t.it not idUrprlsi)).-. 

fr . ^ /-wrv o i iT?ures d r«j ^diciT^^i-Ln^x„' — b-*? 

(Queooion 2;. i i 't.'^nin-' pxoo''t<id o ' rxudento. 

considering the amount oj pas^i/e iiot^ni.i., --p 

-■ome uv- o'- alj, students feel that tney are ".-t- 
opinions at least some of the time (-duestxon ;). - - 




iooear to be encouraged in thax. direction. 

cation that active involvement plays a suoordinats 




Inquiry 

This issue is basically a question oT relevance. 

■p. rv rhnn -i not free to choose v;hat one v;anx.i> t-o pur. u j 
not 't Lcur when one is not allowed to be active, inquiry is 

nor doe.^ i -50 foliovinJ' up one’s interests. *ts we hav^; 

actinrg on a choice; it is J-P inuuirT Hre not present 

seen above, the tv70 necessary conditions ior iriqui.^ 

b^f of thrsbudents are bored in class, that less b ru. c-la.. 

'time is spent discussing students' . .crtotob goes 

students feel that what they do in school is noi 

on in the real world. Since inqmry i» - , (,f the 

relevance, ive conclude tnat inquiry 1- nol ' • 

learning situation for most of the studem^s surve.; 



Intrinsic Reward 

More than fifty-two years ago John Dewey wrote ir, 
.'ijid, iiducation: 



er|c 



• • • « 



1 > 

in education, we have that systematic depreciation 
of interest • • . plus the necessity in practice, with riost 
pupils, of recourse to extraneous and irrelevant rewar -.s 
and penalties in order to induce the person who has a 
mind to apply that mind to the truths to be knov/n. -hus 
we have the spectacle of professional educators aecryinc: 
appeal to interest while they uphold with ^raat di^^Sty 
the need of reliance upon examinations, marks, promotions 
and emotions, prizes, and the time-honored paraphernalia 
of rewards and punishments. 



v=- revjards in or ie"^ 
iacher. percent 



This coicept of intrinsic reward is closely related bu the 
elements and conditions oi inquiry: selection, interesa, relevance. 

These conditions have already been discussed above t .'- r, they applv 
equally here, h^'^estion 9 provided some disappoir^" uaba about 
"playing the game of school," i-e.,dickerir!. 
to avoid punishments; in short, pleasing t’; 
of all students said that from most to all teachers e:<nect i‘''^eement 
as a fair exchange for a good mark* Less than half felt : ’lat their 
grades would nob be effected if they said what they felt. In i-elalion 
to the personal feedback described in the first section of tnis report 
\ie found that of all students say that teachers do not always (half 
the time to never) listen to their opinions or respond in sucri a way 
to show that their opinions "count," (Question 6). This v/ould suggest 
that about half of the students are not getting personal feedback 
while it is certain that they are being evaluated by exam grades. 

This is equivalent to saying that extrinsic rewards are more prevalent 
than intrinsic revjards for at least of the students who responded. 



Self-Esteem 



Earlier we referred to the ftosenthal and Jacobson study on the 
self-fulfilling prophecy in which the authors shov/ed that peop]- 
(children in this case) behave in such a way as to fulfill the expecta- 
tions others have of them. If we wish to encourage the development 
of self-esteem, an element of learning which we feel is essential, 
then we must demonstrate concern, respect and high expecvations . Le 
must be perceived by the learner as caring and confident fou pis 
success. VJe shall let the results of the questionnaire speak for 
themselves : 



Question 6 If you do voice your opinion, would you sviy 
the teacher "really" listens? and what you 



have 


said 


"counts?" 




A. 


Yes 






B. 


Half 


and half 


23 


C. 


.Some 


of the time 


19 


D. 


No 
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Question 8 Do you receive individual attention from 
your teachers? 



A. Always when I need it 1^1% 

B. About half the time 

when I need it I 9 

C. Some of the time 29 

D. Never 1 1 



Question 10 Do your teachers really ’’care” about you 

as a person? 

A. Almost all of them 32/? 

B. Some of them do i*3 

C. Veiy few really do 20 

D. None of them do 

These responses^ coupled with the item about olaying the game 
of school^ indicate that more than half of the students are not held 
in very high esteem by their teachers. When a student feels that 
what he says does not "count," that teachers do not pay attention 
to him on a personal level, and that teachers do not really care 
about him as a person, one might expect the student to hold himself 
in low esteem, lose any intrinsic motivation he might have had, and 
lose interest in continuing to "fail" in this manner. Another likely 
reaction is to discredit the witness, begin to dislike and mistrust 
the teacher because he fails to see the good which is there. Neither 
of these reactions is conducive to learning. 

Self-esteem is a product of social interaction and it is 
generally developed along lines of acceptance or non-acceptance. 

It is not likely that a student will come to accept a person (or 
the institution he represents) if he does not feel accepted by that 
person. Our data indicate that the question of acceptance and self- 
esteem is a very important one for more than half of the students 
represented by our sample. 

Some of the SOS items are not represented in this discussion; 
however, responses to all the items may be found in Appendix I, 

(Note; percentages were rounded to the nearest whole integer; thus, 
in a few cases the figures do not sum to 100.) 



35mm time lapse STUD! 

This segment of the assessment procedure was designed to obtain 
a visual record of student behavior in the classroom. It consists of 
actual photographs of the students taken every ninety seconds through- 
out the classroom period (55 minutes average) . Each photograph was 
integrated by independent raters (rater i-eliability = . 89 ) into 
six instructional design categories; 1) Presentation, 2) Student 
Interaction, 3) Study Hall, h) Laboratory/Independent Study, 5) Testing, 
6) Non-directed Activitye 
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Instructional Design 


JHS 


HS 


Total 


Presentation 


52,2^ 


h9.3% 


50,7^ 


Student Interaction 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Study Hall 


35-6 


35.1 


35.3 


Laboratoiy/Independent Study 


-0- 


ili,i 


7.0 


Testing 


11,6 


-0- 


5.8 


Non-directed Activity 


0,1 


1.U 


0,7 



NOTE: There was a conscious effort to avoid testing situations. 

Scheduled laboratories were not included in the randomization. 
The classes studied were generally selected by the piuncipals 
of the participating schools. 



These data support the student questionnaire responses discussed 
above. The most glaidng point to be made is that students do not 
interact with each other, nor do they act under self-direction. Most 
of the time they either sit and listen or sit and study their homework. 
One might question the use of professional time and resources if in 
fact teachers preside over study hall situations for 35^ of class time. 
One might also question whether any effoi*ts are being made to develop 
self-direction, responsibility, personal levels of meaning, positive 
self-esteem or active involvement if students are lectured to or are 
writing assignments for 8^% of the time they spend in class. 



CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 

We looked at and listened in on approximately 100 elementary 
classrooms and 100 hi^ school and junior high school classrooms. 

During a given hour of class we walked through the entire school 
under observation, stopping at each classroom to get an impression 
of vjhat was going on. When doors were closed and windows inaccessible, 
we did not intrude so we missed a few of the classes, but these cases 
were rare. We picked the class hour at random to provide as valid a 
sample as possible under the existing conditions, V/e categorized 
our ob3ervations in the following manner: 
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Eleiaentary 



Teacher talking 

Study hall in class 20 

Audio-visual presentation 9 

Laboratory activity 3 

Non-directed free time 3 

Student interaction 
(discussion) 



HS/JHS 

"“ 7 ^ 

21 

0 

0 

2 

7 



Again ohe pattem is obvious : most of the time either the teacher 

is talking and the students are silent, or everybody is silent. If in 
fact one of the fundamental skills we wish to help students to develop 
^ 5 ability oo handle ideas, to coinnrinicate with 

others, then why is the teacher the only one who geis any practice? 
I^esumably, the teacher already knows how to tal]:: it is the students 

who^ need oo develop the skill. This parti cilar skill develonment is 
either not an aim of the schools we visited, or if it is, it* is bein<^ 
fundamentally and persistently ignored. 



TEACHER OPBJION SCALESJ?- 

V/e asked for volunteers to respond to the semantic differential 
at eveiy school we visited. Tifty-five teachers responded (37 JHS and 
I 0 HS). ^The instrument consisted of seven lists of adjectival opposites, 
each list pertaining to one area: Teaching, The School Board', 

District Personnel Policies, Students, Central Office Staff, Fellow 
Teachers, and This School District. The teachers were asked to respond 
quickly on a ‘first reaction” basis to each of the items. We told them 
they would remain aaionymous and that we were interested in their honest 
feelings about the seven areas included in the instrument. 

The data provided by this type of measurement procedure is best 
Tmderstood in terras of a profile rather than in terms of individual 
items. Since there vras virtually no dd.fference between JHS and HS 
teachers, and a startling similarity among all teachers, we have 
provided a mean profile for the total sample. 

There are, we feel, three significant things to say about these 
profiles. In the first place, we noticed the extremely unusual cir- 
cumstance that (except for two minor breaches) literally no one had 
ariy^negative opinions or feelings about anything. The second obvious 
pattern was that the ability or desire to respond at 1 with a 
personal opinion diminished in the following order: 

Self 
Students 
Other teachers 



School Board 
District 

District personnel policies 
Central office staff 




^^■See Appendix II 



The broken line indicates the spilt between some opinion and 
no opinion. The teachers in our sample Vwere inhibited either by ignor- 
ance or fear when asked to resoond with an ooinion about the educational 
« * ^ 

milieu outside of their classrooms and coffee rooms. 

The last point to be made is essentially an objective summaiy 
statement. The semantic differential indicates a very neutml reaction 
by teachers to all dimensions outside the classroom which is generally 
a characteristic of threatenea, scared or uncommitted personnel. Th6 
teachers seem to view their own teaching and students in a positive 
acceptable vein. (It might be interesting at this point to compare 
what the students had to say about teacher attitudes and opinions of 
them as we reported above.) 



TEACHER BJTSRVISt?S 

The survey team interviewed teachers and 3 administrators on 
the JHS and H3 levels. These intervievjs were voluntary and informal, 
usually conducted over coffee in the lounge. VJe did not ask for 
"interviews" when we approached teachers, we rather asked if we might 
"talk with them about what was going on in the school." No notes were 
taken during the conversations, and no pressure was applied to get 
responses to the questions we asked. We tried to keep our contacts 
with teachers as candid and informal as they themselves would allow 
in order to eliminate any overtones of intimidation. Basically, we 
covered six questions. These issues and the most prevalent (in many 
instances the unanimous) responses are outlined below. 

1. Since a teacher’s business is teaching, we asked the 
question, "How do you teach?" In all but one case, the response was 
reducible to the basic form of show and tell, or lecture/preseritation. 

The one exception was a teacher e.t Edison High School who saw <3 need for 
the greatest possible variety of approaches because talking 3 ^ the 
students, in this teacher’s vievj, really means talking to oneself. 

2. Since it is a reasonable expectation that a professional 
would have sound reasons for doing what he does, we asked the question, 
"Why do you teach like that?" Most teachers were surprised by the 
question, which surpiused us. V/ith eyebrows arched they told us that 
was the way to cover content, and further, that was the way theA'" them- 
selves were taught. The assumption seemed to be that students were not 
motivated^ therefore, the teacher had to control the movement of the 
class' via scheduled lectures so that all the mateiialTwould get exposed. 
The exceptional teacher mentioned above said that n variety of methods 
was important because of the great variety of student needs which had 

to be recognized. 

3 . Since the business of teaching is the promotion of learning, 
we asked. I,he question, "V/hat do you think is most important in learning?" 
Many of the teachers avoided thn.s question altof^ether; tfio.ce w}iO did 
venture a resjxDnse talked of homework and grades. Mot c.inf/lf' teacher 
or administT’abor gave .a response that was in any v;ay related to oir 
justifiable by 6 theory of learning, v.e concluded that none we^-e 
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familiar ijith contemporaiy literature on leaming and that none 
had been influenced by it. 



U. Alluding to the notions presented in the first section 
of this report iv’e asked the question, "V/hat do you think of giving 
students open time for individual vjork?" We uere encouraged by a 
preponderance of responses favorable to the idea. J,ess than half 
said that control vjas more important than independence-. 

5 . The next obvious question was, ”flo you non give your 
students open time?" Paradoxically, only three said they did. 

Either those who said they were supportive of the idea did not 
reall27 mean it, or they felt forbidden to eis^loy it. W^e thought 
it odd that a teacher would not use an idea or rio'laod which he 
considered good. 

6. Considering the de facto segregation evident in the 
city we asked the question, "what would you think of balancing the 
racial proportions in your school?" The immediate response was 
predictable* They said yes, it would be good. The more reilective 
response was also predictable. They said no, because it will lower 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the school. There was evident, 
among the majority, a genuine concern for the educational progress 
of the white student. On the West Side, there was an equally genuine 
concern for the educational progress of the non-white student. 



REVIK-J MD RSC02«IDATI0NS 

V'Jhat we now know about leaming processes should convince us 
that substantial change is needed in education and, more particularly, 
in educators. Every precaution must be taken, hoi'jever, to avoid the 
human tendency to generate nevj orthodoxy. Innovation and change in 
education must be designed as an open-ended refinement cycle, as 
continuous as the leaming pmcess itself. In fact, educators must 
learn to be comfortable 1 -ri.th uncertainty, for in many areas little 
certainty exists. l>!foreover, by reflecting his own comfort vjith 
ambiguity, an educator may help reduce anxiety in the learner as 
he faces the unknown. A second temptation must be overcome, that 
of directing change toward objects or things rather than people. 
Changes in curriculum, buildings or schedules in themselves have 
not created significant change in leaming. Real change in leaming 
seems to center on changing teacher and student behavior. 

The impact of changing things is directly related to a precedent 
change in human behavior. Change in education, therefore, must be 
focused on the teachers — they must be able to change their role 
concepts and their actual behavior in the school classroom — and this 
focus originates from the point raised below. 



o 
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Perhaps one of the inost crucial, and certainly the initial 
concern in learning is the learner’s self-concept . Before meaningful 
learning can take place, the learner must really fc-elieve he can learn. 
The environment for learning, therefore, must produce, both physically 
and psychologically , a glow of dignity and personal worth. To the 
degree that this can be established, each learner can synthesize his 
acquired personal, theoretical and technical knowledge into a p-''r'sonal 
style of secure dignity. It is this secure and personal knowleage <,hat 
enables real change in a person’s behavior to occur. 

The learner must experience altematives in the learning process, 
^ach learner must feel that he is selecting the ar^*'’ and materials most 
important to him. The learner must feel he it .? -t-'el 3 »' involved in 
the process j une non-activit^'' of passive lir , to preselected topics 
must be kept to a minimum. 



Learners must be tempted to explore and search for meaning; 
learning is a personal, inquiring process . A rhetoric of conclusions 
tends to close dovm the process of learning. The power of learning 
resides in the ability'’ to keep the question open. 



Continuous knowledge of progress towards known goals is a 
powerful reinforcer and motivator. Learning designs must include 
a pre— analysis of each learner and of the particular learning situation. 

reoyer, as goals are defined and the learner selects those goals 
most important for him, providing continuous feedback about the results 
of his efforts is essential for maintaining the process. In addition, ‘ 
at each juncture of the individual’s learning design, a post-analysis 
is necessary to assure adequate data for refining the next learning 
phase. The key is in keeping the learner informed of his progress 
without evaluating it. Evaluation tends to inhibit communication. 
Feedback, however, tends to encourage the developmoib of intrin ;5,c 
rewards and to enhance the communication which is intimately related 
to learning. 



Learning is a continuous human process; learning design, therefore, 
must rreflect this open-endedness. As information becomes available 
through experience, the process should be refined to ref3.ecfc and/or 
incorporate whatever changes occur. Too often, attempts to Improve 
education iiave been "one shot" teimiinal programs. Learning opportuni- 
ties for teachers, too, must- be v5.ewed as an open-en-ded, refining, contin- 
uous cycD.e, No education is ever complete. 

Effective learning designs must encompass both the people and the 
institution in which they work. Often the tremendous power of the 
institution to control behavior is neglected. Some parts of the design, 
therefore, must be implemented and carried out in the institution vjhere 
the development needs exist. Other learning experiences can best be 



provided away from the institution. The balance hetueen "^r^-house and 
out-of-house exposure will alv;ays vary v?ith the people, the U'stitution, 
and the ioals of the particular learning' desifpi. 

Many "in-service" programs are destroyed by an "above and beyond 
the call of duty" expectation. Too often the \dtal and continuous re- 
newal of teacher competenc/ is relegated to after school, evenings, Saturday, 
or to precious and valuable summer vacation. The best way to dijscourage 
this unfairness is to give learning process training equal priority 
vJith current assignments. This places a burden on the Ins ti tution ’s 
administration to find means of acquiring prime teache?* time. It is 
predictable that the human response will more than justify the cost. 



Finally, there is a more subtle element ir: learning which we 
consider quite important — personal st 7 /~le » I'eachers are unique human 
beings, and this must be accounted for as obey re-assess their own 
competencies. Personal style emerges from four basic spheres of 
knowledge: field and depth of expertise, use and management of 

technology , a theoretical position on learning, and personal meaning . 
As a teacher begins to gain information and experience in these four 
spheres of knowledge, a synthesis of his own interpretations starts 
to formulate a mode of behavior that we think of as a personal style. 



One of the most common styles of teaching, perhaps because it is 
the thing most teachers have a lot of, is a content orientation . In 
a gross way, content sty].e would be where a teacher with 192 graduate 
hours in something would attempt to get as much of this material as 
possible in the student’s ear and out the end of his finger in the 
allotted time. This style tends to be cold, jjnpersonal, rigorous, and 
disasterously terminal; that is, the students tend to be glad it is 
over. 



If a content expert discovers the efficiency of technology, the 
result tends to increase the speed and efficiency of what he is 
alrea'^y d^ing. What is increased is the ability to get more infoimtion 
to more students. This is all well and good, but it has little affect 
on the meaningfulness of the material, or on the more important issue 
of helping the student to like the process so he may, in fact, continue 
to pursue that area of knovjledge. 

A more integrated style level can be reached when the teacher is 
systematically exposed to a sound theoretical base for personalizing 
learning. By understanding more about human learning, tne probability 
of increasing the effectiveness of one's use of expert knowledge and 
technology goes up tremendously. 

Finally, a teacher who has personally experienced, and preferably 
is continuing bo experience, a new level of personal meaning will have 
a much higher potential for lielping other persons find personal meaning 
in their experiences. 
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Most attenrots to improve teacher competency have been aimed at 
levels of content and technical knowledge. vJe submit that there seems 
to be little danger of these skills diminishing 5 and they should not — 
they are important. Yet, it also seems clear that the most powerful 
aporoaches to improving the way a teacher actually behaves in a class- 
room with students is develooing personal commitment to a sound 
theoretical position on which to build a comfortable, open oersonal 
style. 



What is the best recipe, given these ingredients? The ansr^r 
will take imagination, experience, and support. These ideas, hopefully, 
T jili Spark the imagination of those interested in the human functions 
in education. This outline is not intended to be inclusive or static. 

The only certainties you can count on are that nothing will hapoen 
until you start, and that real experience T-iill serve to imorove the 
prescribed design. 

Paramount at this juncture is our nlan to start. It has been 
our experience that detailed plans tend to belong primarily to their 
originator; hence, our plans would not be your plans. To effect any 
significant improvement, the details of a plan of action must be 
nerceived by the staff as emanating from the staff. Communication 
between oeoole and involvement in the process of change is essential 
to the success of any plan. We do not want to diminish the range of 
viable alternatives by selecting ours over yours. There are not short- 
cuts to major inrorovement: a great deal of external and internal 
effort is mandatory. 

A typical staff development program might include the following 
elements: 

1. The Superintendent’s office would select an appropriate 
school staff. The initial program would start with one school, 
for it is essential that the learning atmosphere (ethos) 

of the school and the individual staff members change simul.- 
taneously. It has been our experience that significant change 
■is not a pervasive, district-i-jide phenomena, but occurs 
individual- by-individual , school- by-school . 

2. The details for implementing the staff development design 
would be worked out with the building principal, and his 
key assistants, including some teachers. The program would 
cover one whole school year. 

3. An orientation program for the entire staff for 3 or k days 
would be held in September or October. This step is 
essential for establishing a common base and mutual support 
for the year’s work with individual teacher change. 
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li« ^ initial assessment of* the school *s insti*uctional program 
is an essential first step# This baseline data is 
^v^nable for refinement of the emerging staff development 
esign and for effective follow-up and feedback nrocedures# 

The heart of the year-long contact with the staff is the 
design for meaningful feedback and follow — ud sessions# 

Our experience has been that these sessions are most 
effective when they are focused on from 8 to 10 teachers at 
a time for a 2 or 3-day period# Further, making these 
teachers available for 2 or 3 days v/ithout providing sub- 
stitutes is a very important adjustment for the rest of the 
school# 

6# An integral component of element five is a orocedure for 
individualized assistance for teachers as they 
initiate changes in their teaching methcds# The knowledge 
that there is someone who knows what they want to do, who 
has assisted in the formulation of their plans, who is able 
to provide alternatives under stress and whom they perceive 
as really concerned about how they are progressing is a 
powerful motivation for teachers to try change# Nothing 
c^ really happen until a teacher starts to do something 
differenuly; change to be real must be experienced# 

7# At this juncture, it would be well to note that for adminis- 
trative leadership to be effective Trith the school staff, 
these leaders must be perceived by that staff as knowledgeable 
about learning, i.e#, being able to provide assistance ^d.th 
day-to-day classroom learning problems# Further, they must 
be thought of as secure human beings, the kind of peoole 
who are easy to talk with on meaningful issues# Third, and 
perhaps most important, the staff must perceive its leader- 
shin as Trilling to take risks, for change is a risking process 
and the staff will not risk change unless they perceive that 
s^.e process in their immediate leadership# Therefore, it is 
vital that the school leadership personnel be given special 
help in depth with the process of learning and change# 

8# A post— assessment of the instructional program would be done# 
Documentation of the progress made during the year by 
individuals and the institution itself is a requisite for 
refining and continuing the process of change in the following 
year# The measure of success, in fact, is not so much the 
first-year progress, but the level of change that continues 
for ensuing years# Real change is an open, continuous process. 
It is never terminal# 



o 
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■t.ixQ •-'"Uj^srxiifcsiidsijt/ 2,nd sisii^^ HouXd. xnitists^ sxuniX'bsinso'usly 
with the first year of staff development^ a projection of 
plans for at least the next five-year period. This planning 
process should include strong representation from the teaching 
staff and all school administration offices. 

The power to improve an educational system through staff develop- 
ment — the human dimensions — is in its longitudinal design. The goal is 
an updated and aware staff involved in a process of continually refining 
their professional competency, and producing significant changes in 
this coim^etency in the form of their actual classroom behavior. 



STUDMT OPmiON SCAIE SDMART DATA 



Looking at ycur 


classes 


as a whole. 


what percentage of the 


classroom 


time would you : 


say that 


the teacher 


is talking? 






A. 10% or less 


B. 


20-40% C 


:. 50-75% 


D. 90% 1 


or more 


Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


( 63 )* Bullard 


p 


2 


37 


60 




( 39 ) Hoover 


3 


15 


54 


26 


3 


( 5 I;) Fresno 


2 


17 


48 


26 




(1;1 ) Edison 


0 


15 


51 


34 




Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


1 


12 


46 


40 


1 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


(it9)* Wawona 


7 


35 


39 


17 




(58) Irwin 


14 


19 


43 


24 




(59) Hamilton 


2 


19 


61 


19 




(1;1 ) Ahwahnee 


2 


20 


34 


39 




(55) Tenaya 


4 


25 


55 


15 




Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


5 


26 


48 


21 


1 


OVERALL TOTALS 


3 


20 


47 


29 


1 



COMMENTS: 

^ Number of participating students » 

■JBf Response forms had an "E” column which was occasionalD.y marked by students 
although the questionnaire provided only four choices per question. 



ERJC 
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Again looking at 


your 


total time spent 


in class. 


how would you rate what 


is going on? 


A. Challenging 


B. 


Stimulating 


C. Dull 


D. 


Very Boring 


Senior High 


A 


_B 


C. 


D 


E 


Bullard 


16 


32 


41 


10 




Hoover 


3 


23 


69 


5 




Fresno 


22 


54 


24 


0 




Edison 


24 


37 


34 


5 




Total Sr. High 


— 


■ 


— 






Percentages 


17 


37 


41 


5 




Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Wawona 


24 


40 


21 


14 




Irwin 


24 


48 


14 


14 




Hamilton 


14 


34 


39 


12 




Ahwahnee 


17 


39 


27 


17 




Tenaya 


41 


31 


25 


1 




Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 






Percentages 


24 


37 


26 


11 




TOTAL JR. § SR. 


PERCENTAGES 


21 


37 


32 


9 





COMMENTS: 



t 
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IVhat percent of 


your time in class 


is spent in 


small 


groups (7-15 students) 


where students discuss 


the subject. 


exchanging 


their thoughts? 




A. 60% or more 


B. 


About 50% 


C. Around 10- 


-20% D. 


Never 


Senior High 


A 


B 


C 




D 


E 


Bullard 


0 


0 


14 




84 


2 


Hoover 


0 


8 


38 




54 




Fresno 


2 


2 


20 




74 


2 


Edison 


0 


12 


32 




54 


1 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


Percentages 


1 


5 


24 




69 


2 


Junior High 


_A 


JB 


_C 




JD 




Wawona 


3 


13 


55 




28 




Irwin 


10 


14 


38 




33 


5 


Hamilton 


0 


5 


58 




37 




Ahwahnee 


10 


17 


66 




7 




Tenaya 


9 


11 


56 




24 




Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


Percentages 


5 


11 


56 




26 




TOTAL JR. 5 SR. 
HIGH PERCENTAGES 


3 


8 


43 




45 


1 



COMMENTS: 
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4. In your subjects, how would you classify the source of information 
covered by the teacher and given to you in assignments? 



A. A mixture of 


different 


resources 


B. 


Mostly from 
some outside 


one textbook, but 
references 


C. All from one 


textbook 




D. 


Up to us to 


find out 


Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F. 


Bullard 


85 


13 


5 


0 




Hoover 


49 


46 


5 


0 




Fresno 


48 


41 


11 


0 




Edison 


46 


51 




0 




Total Sr. High 


— 


— 








Percentages 


59 


35 


6 


0 




Junior High 


A 


_B 


C 


D 


E 


Wawona 


28 


58 


12 


2 




Irwin 


29 


43 


24 


5 




Hamilton 


32 


54 


10 


3 




Ahwahnee 


34 


41 


5 


20 




Tenaya 


15 


69 


15 


1 




Total Jr. High 




■ 


^ 






Percentages 


27 


56 


12 


5 




TOTAL JR. a SR. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


41 


47 


9 


3 





COMIvIENTS: 
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5. Do you feel as though you are free to express your opinions? 

A. Any time B. Some of the time C. Very little D. Not at all 



Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


79 


16 


3 


0 


Hoover 


44 


41 


10 


3 


Fresno 


76 


9 


4 


0 


Edison 


63 


24 


12 


0 












Total Sr. High 


Percentages 


71 


21 


7 


1 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 






■ 




ivawona 


23 


53 


15 


7 


Intfin 


19 


33 


29 


19 


Hamilton 


29 


46 


24 


2 


Ahwahnee 


27 


41 


20 


12 


Tenaya 


34 


49 


11 


4 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


27 


48 


18 


8 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


45 


36 


13 


4 



COMMENTS: 




itiiiiiiiiiittiiiiii 
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6. If you do voice your opinion, would you say the teacher "reallv" listens 
and what you have said "counts?" * 



A. Yes B. 


Half and Half 


C. Some of the 


time 


Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


71 


19 


3 


6 


Hoover 


36 


33 


18 


10 


Fresno 


65 


22 


/ 


2 


Edison 


63 


22 


15 


0 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


61 


24 


10 


5 


Junior High 


A 


B 


c 


D 


Wawona 


36 


27 


29 


7 


Irwin 


29 


29 


33 


10 


Hamilton 


31 


34 


31 


5 


Ahv/ahnee 


22 


34 


22 


22 


Tenaya 


39 


35 


17 


7 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


33 


32 


26 


9 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


45 


28 


19 


7 



COMMENTS: 



D. No 
E 
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$ 



I 



I 



r 



I 



lERiC 
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®"““aged to (or tried to) select «hat you would 
iiKe co studv in class? 



A. Most of the time 



B. About half the time. 
D . Never 



C. Some of the time 



Senior High 



Bullard 

Hoover 



A 

10 

5 



B 

8 

8 



C0MJ4ENTS: 



C 

54 

46 



D 

29 

41 



1 


Fresno 


4 


2 


33 


61 




i 


Edison 


7 


10 


51 


27 


i 


1 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


i 


Percentages 


7 


7 


46 


40 


1 


i 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 












— 






Wawona 


23 


14 


47 


15 


1 




Irwin 


29 


19 


14 


33 


5 


1 


Hamilton 


8 


7 


44 


41 




t 

% 

% 


Ahwahnee 


15 


15 


39 


29 


2 


1 

1 


Tenaya 


6 


4 


40 


47 




1 














Total Jr. High 






— 


— 


— 




Percent'^ges 


16 


11 


41 


31 


1 


1 

t 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 












1 

5 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


12 


9 


43 


35 


1 
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8. Do you receive individual atticntion froni your teachers? 

A. Always v/hen I need it B. About half the time when I need it 

C- Some of the time D. Never 



Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


46 


10 


25 


19 


Hoover 


41 


15 


28 


15 


Fresno 


59 


19 


15 


7 


Edison 


51 


15 


22 


10 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


50 


14 


22 


13 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Wawona 


40 


24 


31 


5 


Irwin 


19 


48 


24 


10 


Hamilton 


36 


15 


37 


12 


Ahwahnee 


22 


20 


39 


20 


Tenaya 


43 


18 


33 


4 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


35 


22 


34 


9 


TOTAL JR. SR. 

HIGH PERCENTAGES 


41 


19 


29 


11 



COMf.lENTS: 



9. Do you feel as though you must **play the game of school” 
with your teachers in order to get a good grade? 



and agree 



A. Of course, that*s 


just the way it 


is. B. 


Most of my teachers expect 
me to agree with them. 


C. I feel free 
when asked. 


to give opinions only 


D. 


I am free to say what I feel 
without fear of it affecting 
my grade. 


Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D E 


Bullard 


10 


13 


13 


65 


Hoover 


21 


26 


10 


41 


Fresno 


4 


15 


24 


48 


Edison 


10 


10 


29 


51 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


11 


16 


19 


54 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Wawona 


14 


24 


29 


30 1 


Irwin 


14 


24 


24 


33 


Hamilton 


10 


19 


22 


49 


Ahwahnee 


20 


17 


27 


37 


Tenaya 


13 


15 


38 


33' 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 
TOTAL JR. § SR. 


14 


19 


28 


37 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


12 


18 


24 


43 



COMMENTS: 



er|c 
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10. Do your teachers really "care" about you as a person? 

A. Almost all of them B. Some of them do C. Very few really do 

D. None of them do 



Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


17 


56 


25 


2 


Hoover 


33 


38 


26 


3 


Fresno 


31 


50 


17 


2 


Edison 


41 


44 


10 


5 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


29 


48 


20 


3 


Junior High 


A 




C 


D 


Wawona 


48 


38 


10 


2 


Irwin 


51 


24 


0 


19 


Hamilton 


25 


46 


24 


5 


Ahwahnee 


15 


29 


44 


12 


Tenaya 


28 


47 


22 


1 


Total Jr. High 


— 


■ 






Percentages 


34 


39 


20 


6 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 
HIGH PERCENTAGES 


32 


43 


20 


4 



COMMENTS: 
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11. How do most of your teachers grade you? 

A. On how much effort I put into the assignments 

B. On how long it took me 

C. Getting the right answers — no matter how 

D. On my performance, regardless of the time or effort I put into it 



Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


25 


2 


16 


57 


Hoover 


18 


0 


18 


64 


Fresno 


31 


4 


26 


39 


Edison 


56 


2 


7 


34 










- - 


Total Sr. High 


Percentages 


32 




17 


49 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Wawona 


60 


0 


13 


27 


Irwin 


38 


5 


29 


29 


Hamilton 


47 


0 


20 


32 


Ahwahnee 


51 


10 


7 


32 


Tenaya 


40 


1 


17 


40 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


■ ■ ' 


Percentages 


50 


2 


16 


32 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


42 


2 


17 


39 









E 



COMMENTS: 



o 



tl 



3h 



I 

j 

i 

I 















er|c 



How much time do 


you 


think 


is wasted 


in the 


classroom? 




A. None of it 




B. 


About 10% 


C. 


About 50% 


D. Most 














time 


Senior High 


A 




_B 


C 


D 


E 


Bullard 


19 




62 


17 


2 




Hoover 


10 




51 


33 


5 




Fresno 


35 




50 


9 


6 




Edison 


22 




59 


15 


5 




Total Sr. High 


— 




— 


— 


— 




Percentages 


22 




56 


18 


4 




Junior High 


A 




B 


C 


D 


E 


Wawona 


13 




64 


21 


2 




Irwin 


29 




51 


0 


19 




Hamilton 


12 




68 


17 


3 




Ahwahnee 


20 




56 


10 


15 




Tenaya 


16 




73 


9 


1 




Total Jr. High 


— 




— 


— 


— 




/TOC 


1 iZ 
JL\J 




y r- 

OD 


14 


6 




TOTAL JR. § SR. 
HIGH PERCENTAGES 


19 




61 


16 


5 





COMMENTS: 



i 
( 






f ^ 



iL ^ 



fi 






y? 



13. If teachers were to tell you exactly what it is they wanted you to do 
for their subjects, how much time would the teacher need to spend 
in class? 

A. All the time B. About 75% C. About 50% D. Jusi. be there 

occasionally to 
answer a few questions 



Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


16 


27 


38 


19 


Hoover 


8 


13 


38 


36 


Fresno 


17 


13 


33 


30 


Edison 


15 


29 


29 


27 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


15 


21 


35 


27 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Wawona 


14 


13 


37 


35 


Irwin 


24 


29' 


19 


29 


Hamilton 


12 


24 


32 


32 


Ahwahnee 


15 


24 


24 


37 


Tenaya 


14 


22 


31 


31 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


15 


20 


31 


34 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


14 


20 


33 


31 



l; 

I 

! 



f 

1 

I 



[I 



COMMENTS : 
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14. Do you think your toachors onjoy being in the classroom doing what 
they do? 



A. All of them 


B. 


Most of them 


C. 


Some of them 


Senior High 


A 


_B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


17 


59 


24 


0 


Hoover 


8 


49 


38 


3 


Fresno 


15 


57 


26 


0 


Edison 


20 


41 


39 


0 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


15 


53 


30 


1 


Junior High 


A 


_B 


C 


D 


Wawona 


30 


42 


21 


5 


Irwin 


19 


29 


43 


10 


Hamilton 


22 


31 


42 


5 


Ahwahnee 


5 


39 


49 


7 


Tenaya 


26 


44 


25 


4 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


23 


38 


33 


5 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


20 


44 


32 


3 



D. None of them 



COMMENTS: 



o 



15. Do most of your classes require? 



A. Memorization only B. A great deal of thought 



C. Application of learned principles 


D. 


A good combination of memory 


Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


and independent reasoning? 
D 










Bullard 


21 


8 


24 


56 


Hoover 


21 


15 


18 


44 


Fresno 


13 


15 


35 


37 


Edison 


10 


39 


24 


27 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


16 


17 


26 


40 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Wawona 


12 


37 


21 


30 


Irwin 


5 


33 


29 


33 


Hamilton 


14 


17 


34 


34 


Ahwahnee 


7 


22 


29 


39 


Tenaya 


15 


20 


24 


41 













Total Jr. High 


Percentages 


11 


26 


26 


35 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


14 


23 


26 


37 



COMIvlENTS: 



16. How do you feel about what you have learned so far in school? 



A. Most of what I will have studied will be helpful and beneficial to 

B. About half what I learn will be helpful in the "real" world. 

C. Some of what I learn will be helpful. 

D. I could have done better on my own. 



Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


44 


38 


11 


3 


Hoover 


33 


33 


26 


5 


Fresno 


46 


28 


22 


4 


Edison 


61 


17 


22 


0 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


46 


30 


19 


3 


Junior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Wawona 


63 


26 


12 


0 


Irwin 


62 


29 


0 


10 


Hamilton 


49 


25 


19 


7 


Ahwahnee 


37 


32 


22 


7 


Tenaya 


35 


47 


16 


1 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


50 


31 


15 


4 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 
HIGH PERCENTAGES 


48 


31 


17 


3 



COMMENTS: 



39 



17 . How much time would you guess the teachers spend in needless repetition 
of what they say? 



A. Very little 


B. 


Almost half 


C. 


Over half 


Senior High 


A 


_B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


68 


29 


2 


2 


Hoover 


54 


31 


13 


3 


Fresno 


59 


20 


7 


7 


Edison 


46 


29 


17 


5 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


59 


27 


9 


4 


Junior High 


A 


B 


£ 


D 


Wawona 


41 


36 


12 


12 


Irwin 


57 


10 


19 


14 


Hamilton 


39 


41 


12 


8 


Ahwahnee 


29 


41 


10 


20 


Tenaya 


47 


31 


13 


7 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


41 


35 


12 


11 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


49 


32 


11 


8 



D. Most of it 
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18. How much of the time in class do you just "turn the teacher off?" 




I 



I 

i 



'rr: 

[4 




2T 

2 : 

cr 



¥ 



A. Hardly ever B. Some of the time C. About half the time 
D. Most of the time 



Senior High 


A 


_B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


19 


51 


22 


3 


Hoover 


8 


59 


15 


18 


Fresno 


35 


41 


20 


2 


Edison 


20 


51 


20 


10 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


22 


50 


20 


9 


Junior High 


A 


_B 


C 


D 


Wawona 


35 


36 


19 


10 


Irwin 


29 


43 


10 


19 


Hamilton 


17 


58 


24 


2 


Ahwahnee 


27 


39 


20 


15 


Tenaya 


33 


53 


13 


1 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


29 


45 


18 


8 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 
HIGH PERCENTAGES 


25 


47 


19 


8 
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19. 



Itfhich of the following words best describes your classrooms? 



A. Formal B. 


Stiff 


C. 


Informal 


D. Relaxed 


Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


2 


10 


44 


43 


Hoover 


0 


13 


44 


41 


Fresno 


0 


19 


33 


48 


Edison 


22 


17 


20 


41 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 




44 


Percentages 


5 


14 


36 


Junior High 


A 


£ 


C 


D 


Wawona 


14 


24 


33 


28 


Irwin 


29 


38 


19 


14 


Hamilton 


7 


31 


31 


32 


Ahwahnee 


0 


49 


22 


29 


Tenaya 


11 


13 


36 


40 









— 


— 


Total Jr. High 


Percentages 


11 


28 


30 


31 


TOTAL JR. § SR- 


HIGH PERCENTAGES 


8 


22 


33 


36 
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20 . 



Over-all, which of the following best describes your feeling about school? 

A. Strongly approve B. Slightly approve C. Slightly disapprove 
D. Strongly disapprove 



Senior High 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Bullard 


38 


43 


14 


3 


Hoover 


49 


28 


13 


8 


Fresno 


56 


26 


13 


6 


Edison 


56 


32 


12 


0 


Total Sr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


49 


33 


13 


4 


Junior High 


A 


E 


C 


D 


Wawona 


41 


36 


9 


10 


Irwin 


38 


38 


10 


14 


Hamilton 


41 ■ 


39 


12 


8 


Ahwahnee 


20 


46 


20 


15 


Tenaya 


44 


39 


15 


1 


Total Jr. High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Percentages 


38 


39 


13 


9 


TOTAL JR. § SR. 










HIGH PERCENTAGES 


43 


37 


13 


7 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



. We are collecting information from various people by having them judge the meanings 
of certain words or statements. You will be given a concept or descriptive statement at 
the top of the page and will then check its meaning you on a number of scales which 
follow the concept. Please rate the concept on each of the scales in order. 

Here is how you are to use these scales: 

If you feel that the concept at the top of the page is very closely related to 
one end of the scale, you should place your check-mark as follows: 



fair X : 



unfair 



OR 

'r • • X unfair 



If you feel that the concept is quite closely related to one or the other end 
of the scale (but not extremely), you should place your check-mark as follows: 

strong : X : : : .. „eak 



OR 

strong : : : : y : weak 



If the concept seems only sl'ughtly related to one side a> onposed to the other 
side (but is not really neutral), then you should check as follows: 



active : : X : 



OR 



passive 



active 



_passive 



The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon which of the 
two ends of the scale seem most characteristic of the thing you* re judging. 

I^ consider the concept to be 'neutral on the scale, both sides of the scale 
equally associated with the concept, or if the scale is completely irrelevant, 
unrelated to the concept, then you should place your check-mark in the middle space 



safe 



dangerous 



IMPORTANT: (1) Place your check-marks in the middle of spaces, not on the 

boundaries: 

THIS NOT THIS 

• » . V . X 



(2) Be sure you check every scale for every concept-- 
do not omit any, 

(3) Never put more than one check-mark on a single scale. 

Sometimes you may feel as though you've had the same item before on the test. This 
will not bo t!ie case, so do not look back and forth througli the items. Do not try to 
remember how you checked similar items earlier in the test. Make each item a separate 
and zndependent judgment. Work at fairly high speed through this test. Do not worry or 
puzzle ovf.r individual items. It is your first impressions, the immediate ’'feelings" 
about the items, that we want. On the other hand, please do not be careless, because 
we want your true impressions. 

h3 



ALL TEACHERS N = 55 



MY TEACHING 




Fresh 



THE SCHOOL BOARD 





Beautiful 


§ 


Ferocious 


1 

? 


4 

Clean 

Good 


f 

1 


Sharp 


3 


Kind 


I . 


Honest 


k, 

> 


Happy 


» 


Fragrant 


1 

if 

« 

L 

? 


Brave 


f- 

w 

5 


Rich 




Nice 


BC 

1 


Sweet 


Sv 

p' 

r 


Fast 


1 

?• 

1 

1 


Hot 




Sacred 


3 

r 


Fair 


1 

y. 




C''" 


Active 


1 


Valuable 


1 

1 


Calm 


r 

IKi 

r 

fit 


Fresh 


1 

i;— 

fc'-’ 





k 



L!^ 




Ugly 

Peaceful 

Dirty 

Bad 

Dull 

Cruel 

Dishonest 

Sad 

Foul 

Cox^ardly 

Poor 

Awful 

Sour 

Slow 

Cold 

Profane 

Unfair 

Passive 

Worthless 

Agitated 

Stale 



DISTRICT PERSONNEL POLICIES 
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Ugly 



Coward ly_ 
Poor 



1 

s 


Awful 




Sour 


1 




5 




1 


Slow 


1 

-r 




1 


Cold 






If 


Profane 


S 

? 

! 

/ 


Unfair 


? 


. 


J 

1 


Passive 


iT 


Worthless 




Agitated 


1 




1 

1 


Stale 



Beautiful 



Ferocious 



Good 




Fragrant 



Brave 



Rich 



Nice 



Sweet 



Fast 



Hot 



Sacred 



Fair 



Active 



Valuable 



Calm 



Fresh 



I 
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t 




s 

1*— 

1 


MY STUDENTS 

li7 




Beautiful : a • 

=s;— *. • • : : Ugly 

Ferocious : • . 

* ... • • Peaceful 

— 7 : 

7 — * • • Dirtv 

Good : JL : 

— * ‘ . • : Bad 


1 

: 

1 


Sharp : 

-A •- • • : Dull 

Kind : : # • . 

— T * -• : : Cruel 


£ 


Honest : • • 

* ' * Dishonest 


1 

1 f- 


Happy _ ^ 3 ^^ 


i 

& 


: : : Foul 




■ 


s 


Brave : • . 

— * * ♦ Cowardly 


> 

F 

1 

1 


^^ch : ; 

— »*- ' Poor 


1 

t 1^ 


Nice : • • . . 

‘ * • ' Awful 


{ 


Sweet : : • . . o 

— * ‘ * Sour 


1 

/ 

b 

1^ 

1 



fe 

1 

.■V 

5^ j-Ti- 


Fast : : : I 

— !v • • • Slov; 

Hot : • • V . 

■ * • : : : Cold 

Sacred : : : J • . . -n . 

— -I,— --d!i • _ • . Profane 


1 

1 


Fair : 4r — : . ' . . „ . . 

-^V • • ' Unfair 


r. 


\ 


1 

ly 

K 


Active : B : : . . . ^ . 

— — * • • Passive 


1 

\k 


Valuable : . . . . r, , , 

* * * Worthless 

Calm : : • . . . . ■ 

* ♦ • Agitated 


1; 

r 


Fresh . . . . _ . 



o 

ERIC 





Stale 






CENTRAL OFFICE STAFF- 



Ugly 

Peaceful 



Dirty 



Bad 



Dull 



Cruel 



Dishonest 



Sad 



Foul 



Cowardly 



Poor 



Awful 



Sour 



Slow 



Cold 



Profane 
. Unfair 
Passive^ 
Worthless^ 
Agitated^ 
' Stale 
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Beautiful 



Ferocious 



Clean 



Good 



Sharp 

Kind 



Hones t 



Happy 

Fragrant 

Brave 



Rich 



Nice 



Sweet 



Fast 



Hot 



Sacred 



Fair 



Active 



Valuable 



Calm 



Fresh 



FELLOW TEACHERS 
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THIS SCHOOL DISTRICT 



^0 
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"Y 
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:h 8 • Teaching/Leannng Process 



MJOR CONCLIiSIONS IDSTTIFIED 3Y PWJECT STAFF 



o« 

Co 

d. 

e. 



18- 1 . A sound basis for learning should be predicated upon 
creation of behavioral change resulting from the 
acquisition of infonnation which has personal meaning * 

In the process the student must: 

a« Learn to select fipm a breadth of alternatives 
and to accept responsibiUty for his choices# 

Be actively involved in the learning process o 
Develop tools of inquiiy# 

Be motivated intzinsically rather t/ian 
extrinsically # 

Feel confident in his own learning and skills 
because the teacher does believe in his ability 
to leam^ self-esteem must exist for instruction 
to be effective. 

Be allovjed to participate in a learning design 
which is a continuous human process reflecting 
open-endedness • 

1 8 - 2 The learner must be continually inf oimed of his progress in 
in such a way that he will not be negatively affected by the 
evaluation process which at present is threatening# 

18- 3- Teachers need to have a strong, personal comniLtment to a 
sound theoretical position in regard to their teaching so 
they can fonnulate their own comfortable personal style 
of working -trith students# 



i. 



18- h 



18 - ^ 
18- 6 
18 - 7 

18 - 8 



Ttie oveiwheljning majoidly of instructional time in the Fresno 
City Unified School District is eirgxLoyed in teacher presenta- 
tion teciiriques in wliich the student is passive 5 little or no 
tive involvement or interaction is apparent# 






A significant number of students feel that much of the current 
instructional material is irrelevant to their needs# 

Teachers appear to be universally content conscious, but unsure 
of their base in terras of learning theory and process# 

Teachers and administrators appear willing to discuss in^rove- 
ment through change, but little evi.dence exists that such 
change is actually taking place# 

Teachers discuss in favorable terms the classroom situation 
and their students, but hesitate to discuss matters outside 
their immediate classroom^ the situation implies that teachers 
feel threatened, scared or lack commitment to the district *s 
educational program# 



[ eric 



51 









52 



18-9 

18-10 



18-11 - 



Ad irdni strati on and staff imist accept and work with the 
fact that inqjTOTement means change. 

If change is to take place in the instructional program 
teachers must have coniidence that educational leaders 
are knowledgeable about learning processes and are 
supportive of change. 

The district needs to be willing to start on a plan of 
action for iiroducing change in teacher attitudes and 
teaching methods. 



18-12- The details of a plan of action for educational change 
must be a product of felt need, and be perceived by the 
staff as emanating from the staff, 

18 — 13 Service ** trammg in learning process needs to have 

equal priority with current assignments, 

18 III A de^gn for learning must recognize both people and the 
institutional framework in which they work. 



er|c 



PROJECT DESIGN 

NEEDS ASSESSMEOT PUBLICATIONS 



1 • Brainstorm - Needs Percei\^ed by School Staff 

2. Speak-Up - Needs Perceived hy Community 

3. Student Speak-Up - Needs Perceived by Secondary Students 

U. School Staffing 

5. Analysis of Achievement 

6* Problems Perceived by Educational Leadership 

County Schools Survey 

7* Vocational Occupational Needs Survey (published by County 



Regl.oiial Planning and Evaluation Center - EDICT) 



Urban Plysical Factors 
25* Urban Physical Factors 

Urban Social and Human Factors 

26. Relevance and Quality of 

Education for Minorities 

27. Special Needs of Mexican- 

Americans 

28. Special Needs of Negroes 



29. Conclusions from Needs Assessment Publications 

30. Summary - Fresno Educational Needs Assessment 

31 . The Process of Educational Planning 




3’ASK FORCE 



Educational Content Fields 



Other Educational Areas 



10. Reading 

11. Language 

12. Mathensatics 

13. Science 

ll*. Foreign Language 
l5> Cultui-al Arts 

16. Social. Science 

17. Physical Education 



l8. Teaching/Leaming Process 
19* Special. Education 

20, Guidance 

21 . Health 

22, Student Personnel 

23. Adult Education 

2h* Vocational Education 



